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WOMEN TO VOTE IN TASMANIA. 


In Tasmania a bill granting full suf- 
frage to women has passed both houses of 
Parliament by large majorities. 

Tasmania is the fourth Australian State 
to take such action. South Australia 
granted full (State) suffrage to women in 
1895, West Australia in 1900, and New 
South Wales in 1902. In the same year 
all the 850,000 women of Federated Aus- 
tralia were given full national suffrage— 
i. e., the right to vote for members of the 
Australian Federal Parliament and to be 
elected to it. The bill just passed in Tas- 
mania contains a clause providing that 
women shall not be eligible to sit in the 
Parliament of Tasmania. This is as if the 
women of Massachusetts or California 
could legally be elected to Congress, but 
not to the State Legislature. However, 
it is only a question of time when all these 
little inconsistencies will be swept away. 
Australian women, as a rule, have not the 
least wish to sit in Parliament, but they 
have a very general wish to vote, as is 
shown by their enormous registration. 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. will be omitted next Tuesday, 
Dec. 15, as that will be election day, and 
the officers of the Suffrage Association 
will be busy in a patriotic effort to get 
out the largest possible vote of women. 


“PEACE SUNDAY.” | 


December 20 will be ‘tPeace Sunday.’’ 
All persons interested in the movement 
for international peace and arbitration are 
invited to ask their ministers to preach 
upon that subject Sunday after next. 

‘‘Peace Sunday’’ originated thirteen 
years ago with English friends of the 
peace movement, and has spread to Amer- 
ica and Europe. A growing number of 
churches celebrate it every year. The 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass., will send free of ch~ a 
collection of pamphlets contai- 

dant facts upon which t- 

sermon, to any a 
few stamps for posta 2. | 
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COLORADO WOMEN MISREPRESENTED. 


There is astory of a Spaniard who visit. 
ed the United States, from an island 
where there were no railroads, and 
all freight bad to be carried over the 
mountains on the backs of burros. He 
stood and watched with interest the trains 
on one of our railroads, the first he had 
ever seen; and finally he turned away, say- 
ing, with calm and invincible conserva- 
tism, ‘Burros are better!’’ 

Elizabeth McCracken has made a visit 
to Colorado, and comes away declaring 
that, for women, votes are not nearly so 
good as “indirect influence.’’ She de- 
votes a long article in the Outlook to the 
effort to prove that ‘tin Colorado the use 
of the ballot by women has brought grave 
disaster upon those women.’’ Miss Mc- 
Cracken mentions incidentally that her 
stay in Colorado was measured only by 
weeks. Moreover, she neglects. to give 
the name of even one of the men or wom- 
en who, as she alleges, told her things 
bearing unfavorably upon equal suffrage 
in that State. Thus she furnishes her 
readers no means of verifying the correct- 
ness of any of her statements. But we 
will consider them for what they may be 
worth. 

In the first place, if the ballot has 
brought ‘‘grave disaster’? upon the wom- 
en of Colorado, it is a little odd that these 
women themselves should not be aware 
of it. Eastern opponents of equal rights 
have generally claimed that they are aware 
of it, and that the majority of Colorado 
women are now tired of suffrage. Miss 
McCracken, on the contrary, says: 

I found that women in Colorado accept- 
ed with difficulty, or not at all, the theory 
that a woman could possess an interest in 
public problems without a desire for the 
ballot. They were disposed to repudiate 
the possibility that American men who do 
not believe in woman suffrage... are 
anxious that public affairs should be con- 
ducted honorably and efficiently, and to 
the end of securing the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

In other words, through practical expe- 
rience they have come to look upon it as 
almost an axiom that woman’s ballot is a 
force on the side of good government; and 
they find it hard to believe that either men 
or women can really desire good govern 
ment who do not believe in equal suffrage, 
This is a highly significant admission. 

Miss McCracken’s complaint is not that 
Colorado women do not believe in equal 
suffrage, but that they believe in it too 
fervently. Of one woman she says: 


Political power had intoxicated her; she 
reveled in it, not as a means to an end, but 


as an exhilarating indulgence. ... The 
women are more absorbed in the ballot 
itselfthan in the public service they may 
render by means of that ballot. 

When an Eastern anti suffragist comes 
among Colorado women questioning them 
about equal suffrage, they may wax some- 
what warm in its defence, especially 
in view of the monstrous lies that have 
been circulated in the papers of other 
States about woman’s ballot in Colorado. 
But, except when called upon to argue 
with an ‘“‘Anti,’’ it is not likely that the 
abstract question of equal suffrage en- 
grosses their whole attention, after they 
have had the ballot for ten years. If they 
do still ‘‘revel’’ in votingasan ‘“‘exhilarating 
indulgence,’’ it is a pity that they cannot 
infuse some of their enthusiasm for civic 
duties into the apathetic male citizens of . 
Philadelphia and other Eastern cities, who 
can hardly be hounded out to vote. 

A. 8. B. 


FRUITS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

That Colorado women have not neglect- 
ed ‘tthe public service they may render by 
means of the ballot’’ is proved by the list 
of reforms achieved in the short space of 
ten years. Look at the concrete facts: 


Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot (the nearest ap- 
proach to an educational qualification for 
suffrage), making fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children, raising 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen, 
introducing the indeterminate sentence, 
so much desired by the friends of prison 
reform; establishing parental schools, 
providing for the care of the feeble- 
minded, and for the preservation of for- 
est trees; giving the Board of Charities 
and Correction power to investigate pri- 
vate charitable institutions, and provid- 
ing an annual appropriation to buy books 
for the State Library; also in Denver 
ordinances placing drinking fountains in 
the streets, forbidding expectoration in 
public places, and requiring smoke-con 
suming chimneys on all public and busi- 
ness buildings. 

The last Colorado Legislature added 
largely to this list. Ellis Meredith, inthe 
Denver News, noted tbat while not a sin- 
gle plank of either political party plat- 
form was enacted into law, the women 
got a long list of things they wanted. 
There are women in both political parties, 
and on humanitarian measures they gen- 
erally agree irrespective of party. Among 
the bills desired by women which were 
passed by this Legislature are those es- 
tablishing a juvenile court, making a 
more stringent compulsory school law, 
giving mothers equal rights of inheritance 
with fathers in the estate of a child who 
dies intestate, and otherwise enlarging 
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women’s property rights; empowering 
several contiguous school districts to 
make a levy for the erection of a union 
high school, creating a travelling library 
commission of women, and providing for 
it an annual appropriation. 

Among other results of equal suffrage is 
a much better enforcement of the laws 
forbidding the employment in factories of 
children under fourteen, requiring mer- 
chants to furnish their saleswomen with 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and 
tobacco to minors, and others of the same 
general character. Since equal suffrage 
was granted, the number of no-license 
towns in Colorado has been more than 
quadrupled. 4.6. 


oP 


COLORADO WOMEN’S CHARACTERS. 


Miss McCracken asserts that the exer- 
cise of the suffrage has greatly damaged 
the characters of Colorado women. Their 
husbands and fathers do not seem to have 
found it out. During the ten years since 
equal suffrage was granted, the opponents 
have failed to find in all Colorado ten re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names that women’s characters have de- 
teriorated. Ten years, as Miss McCrack- 
en says, isa shorttime. But in Wyoming, 
“women have had the full ballot for thirty- 
four years. For more than fifteen years 
the suffragists have had a standing 
challenge, inviting the opponents to find 
in all Wyoming two respectable men who 
will assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has injured women’s char- 
acters, or had any other bad results. The 
opponents have thus far failed to respond; 
and this despite the fact that in Massachu- 
setts and New York, active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations have been for years diligent- 
ly gathering all the adverse testimony they 
could find. 

President Slocum, of Colorado College, 
says the charges that the ballot has in- 
jured women’s character are not only un- 
true, but too absurd for serious discus- 
sion. He adds: ‘‘Woman suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs.’’ The social science 
section of the Woman’s Club of Denver, 
which numbers about a thousand mem- 
bers, and includes the most highly respect- 
ed women of the city, appointed a com- 
mittee to answer similar charges mace by 
an anonymous correspondent in an East- 
ern paper. The committee drew up a 
reply strongly denying that there had 
been any bad results whatever, and giving 
a long list of specific benefits; and the re- 
port was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

I myself addressed a letter of inquiry to 
the president of every woman’s club in 
Colorado, asking whether equal suffrage 
had had good results or bad. Out of 
about a hundred of these club presidents, 
only two said that the results had been 
bad. A number of them said that they 
had been opposed to it before it was grant- 
ed, but had been converted since by their 
experience of its practical workings. In 
short, if Colorado women have been dam- 
aged by equal suffrage, they themseives 
are not aware of the fact. 

The good effect of the responsibilities 
of citizenship on Colorado women has 
been acknowledged even by men who are 
not enthusiastic over any other aspect of 


equal suffrage—such, for instance, as Mr. 
John Cotton Dana. 

In England, women have had the mu- 
nicipal vote ever since 1869. Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the little band of 
highly conservative Englishwomen who a 
few years ago sent in a petition against 
the granting of Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, were careful to explain that they 
had no objection to municipal suffrage, 
and they even admitted that its responsi- 
bilities had had a beneficial effect on the 
characters of women. 

Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent General for 
New Zealand, in an address delivered in 
London, after enumerating the good ef- 
fects of equal suffrage upon public affairs, 
added: 

But it is not merely the influence of 
women upon public life that we have to 
look to, it is the influence of public life 
and fuller responsibilities upon women. 


No one can deny that already the posses- 


sion of the rights of citizenship has begun 
to influence women’s life and thought and 
brain in New Zealand, and that that in- 
fluence is altogether for good. The part 
they are taking is quiet, but it is none the 
less real. They do use the franchise, 
they do discuss, they do join associations, 
they do read, and listen, and reflect; and 
they do learn; and it is this that widens 
their lives, brightens their intellects, and 
makes their lives fuller and more useful 
to the country, and none the less charm- 
ing in the domestic circle. 


Miss Helena Dudley, of the college set- 
tlement at Denison House, Boston, vis- 
ited Colorado before and after the grant- 
ing of suffrage, and said she was struck 
by the extent to which it had broadened 
women’s minds and elevated their sub- 
jects of conversation. Women who, ona 
her first visit, talked only of bonnets and 
gossip, on her second visit were found 
discussing the new city charter with real 
interest and zeal. 

Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, whose hus- 
band was for years a pastor in Denver, 
writes: 

The true test of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado is the womanhood developed by it. 
The women of Colorado are as modest as 
those of conservative States. Various 
theories to account for their intellectual 
activity and breadth of thought have been 
offered. Some say that the ozone of the 
Rockies vitalizes the mental as well as the 
physical powers. ... With equal suf- 
frage all this intellectual activity was 
turned immediately into practical en- 
deavor for the regeneration of society and 
State. Where other women are studying 
effete literature or pink teas, these wom- 
en are studying the new primary law or 
the city charter. Social formalities which 
elsewhere consume a large amount of 
time and strength are, by common con- 
sent, relegated to the background. A 
common purpose obliterates the cruel 
social distinctions of fashionable life, and 
promotes comradeship between all classes 
of intelligent women. Here one may see 
the cultured daughter of the multi-mil- 
lionaire in honest and thorough codpera- 
ti.n with the daughter of her laundress. 
Gossip and trivial conversation find no 
place in this larger life. ... Entrance 
upon the larger field of political life has 
broadened her interests so that she is 
more conrpanionable to her husband, and 
longer retains the confidence of her son. 
Nowhere are mothers found with higher 
ideals concerning the rearing of children, 
both in the bome and in the school room. 
.t. . A greater per cent. of Colorado 
women perform their own domestic du 
ties than at the East, and the care of chil- 
dren is less frequently delegated. 


MOTHERS WITH BALLOTS. 


Miss McCracken asserts that, in conse 
quence of having the ballot, Colorado 
women “have become less fitted to guide 
the children growing to manhood and 
womanhood.’* Mrs. Helen Campbell, who 
spent three years in Denver, tells an inci- 
dent illustrating the contrary. She says: 


One wise mother has been training her 
five sons for years to understand public 
questions. She has had a weekly class of 
about thirty boys, her sons and their 
school and college mates, and she has 
taught them not only current events but 
the duties of citizenship, and what a vote 
stands for, and how precious it is. Her 
eldest son cast his first vote at the last 
presidential election. He went with his 
mother. There were tears in his eyes as 
he said to her: ‘If there is any good or 
noble thought in my mind about this act 
of citizenship, it came from you in the 
b+ ginning. I am glad to be here with 
you!’’ I have not seen just that feeling 
of son: toward their mothers anywhere 
else. Before I went to Colorado, I was not 
sure of the expediency of woman suffrage. 
I am now sure that it isa good thing for 
both men and women. 


Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, of New Zealand, 
says he has often thought it a pity that a 
son should so often lose his mother’s 
mental companionship and her influence 
when he grows to manhood,— just the 
time when he needs them most,—and Mr. 
Lusk added that one of the pleasantest 
results of equal suffrage in New Zealand 
is that the enfranchised mother now con- 
tinues to share her son’s thoughts and in- 
terests after he becomes a voter. 


A. B. 


OPINIONS OF MINISTERS. 


If equal suffrage had seriously injured 
women’s characters, the ministers would 
have been likely to find it out. Mr. Amos 
R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, the organ of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies, wrote to twenty-five 
ministers of four different denominations, 
resident in the equal suffrage States, 
choosing their names at random among 
his subscribers. He asked them whether 
equal suffrage was working well, fairly 
well, or badly. One answered that it was 
working badly, three that it was working 
fairly well, and the twenty-one others 
were positive and emphatic in saying that 
it was working well. Practically all of 
these ministers agreed that the exercise 
of the suffrage was not corrupting to 
women. One of them mentioned that 
there were some ‘“‘bold and brazen schem- 
ers’? among the women politicians, but he 
added: ‘tI knew many of them before 
they had a vote. They are no better, nor 
worse, than before; nor, in my judgment, 
are there more of them.’’ Miss McCrack- 
en met some of these disagreeable and un- 
scrupulous women, and took it for grant- 
ed that their unpleasant characteristics 
were the result of equal suffrage. But 
she must have met just as hateful women 
in States where women have not the bal- 
lot. We haveall of us known such, with- 


out having to go to Colorado to find 
them. Mr. Wells laid especial stress on 
the testimony borne by his ministerial 
correspondents to the fact that the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot had educated 
women, broadened their minds, and made 
them better fitted to bring up their chil- 
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dren. He said, in summing up: ‘‘Woman 
suffrage makes elections more expensive, 
but it is a grand school for the mothers 
of the Republic.”’ A. 8. B, 


COLORADO’S WORKING WOMEN. 


Miss McCracken says that women em- 
ployed in Denver shops are treated well, 
but that they are treated equally well in 
New York, Boston and Chicago; that in 
Colorado the improvements desired for 
them have been secured by the ballot, and 
in Eastern cities by ‘‘influence;’’ and that 
influence has been ‘‘quite as effective, and 
more than a little less rasping.’’ She 
says: 

Merchants in New York, Boston and 
Chicago have not only agreed without ill- 
feeling or resistance to ordinances better- 
ing the condition of their employees, but 
have in many cases been foremost in sug- 
gesting and assisting these and other re- 
forms. Why might not this have hap- 
pened in Denver? 

In Boston it has cost years of struggle 
to secure the carrying out even of the or- 
dinance requiring that saleswomen be 
furnished with seats. There has been 
great resistance to it. The head of a 
prominent dry goods firm on Winter St. 
put in the seats, but announced that any 
girl who sat down on one would be dis- 
charged; and he kept his word. In New 
York City, according to what the secretary 
of the Consumers’ League told me this 
summer, the conditions are far from 
ideal. In Chicago, the papers not long 
ago reported that a committee of club- 
women investigating the sweat-shops 
where women worked found the surround- 
ings so unsanitary and the air so foul that 
one of the committee fainted and had to 
be carried out. Improvements are being 
made; but when Miss McCracken says 
that in the non-suffrage States they have 
been accomplished ‘‘without ill-feeling or 
resistance,’’ she shows an entire lack of 
acquaintance with the facts. It is also to 
be noted that the women who have been 
most active in getting these improvements 
in Eastern cities do not at all believe that 
they can be secured better without the 
ballot. These women are apt to be strong 
believers in the ballot. Such are, in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, former factory 
inspector; in New York, Mrs. Nathan, 
president of the Consumers’ League; and 
in Chicago, Jane Addams. They all be- 
lieve that influence backed by the ballot 
can do far more than influence alone. 
Ellis Meredith, one of the brightest news- 
paper women of Denver, wrote to the 
Woman’s Journal in a letter entitled 
‘‘Wage-Earners in Colorado,’’ published 
April 8, 1899: 

Anyone who cares to investigate the 
conditions in the stores of Denver now, 
and who was familiar with them ten years 
ago, will discover that there has been a 
wonderful change. Most of these conces- 
sions are recent. One store gives every 
woman two days a month at home on 
pay; another has a school for the boysand 
girls employed there, and supplies a rack 
where all bicycles are checked by a boy 
employed for that purpose. A few weeks 
ago, when the question of a Consumers’ 
League was brought up in the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, a committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the condition of em- 
ployees, 
ployees, in Denver stores, as to wages, 


‘more especially women em-’ 


fines, hours, holidays, seats behind coun- 
ters, equal pay for equal work without 
distinction of sex, sanitary conditions, 
etc. The committee reported that in most 
of the stores not only were the laws com- 
plied with, but employers had voluntarily 
done more for employees than the laws 
require. This is not saying there are no 
abuses in Denver stores, but the trend is 
distinctly upward. The moment sex dis- 
tinctions are eliminated from our minds, 
and we try to be just, the race is uplifted. 
When we are just, we have reached the 
point where we shall shortly begin to be 
generous. 


The owner of a shop in Denver, quoted 
by Miss McCracken, who “‘could scarcely 
speak of the part taken by women in ini- 
tiating labor reforms in that city without 
irritation,’’ was evidently not one of those 
who had voluntarily done all that the law 
required, and more. A. 8. B 


RICH AND POOR WOMEN. 


Miss McCracken asserts that charity 
work in Denver is peculiarly hard, be- 
cause poor women suspect any woman 
who helps them of wanting an office; 
that women have lost their influence and 
‘lowered their ideals.’’ Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker of Denver, who has been chair- 
man of the State Board of Charities, has 
not observed that women’s charity work 
is made harder by their having the ballot, 
or that they have lost their influence, or 
lost their consciences. Sne writes: 

I do not hesitate to say tbat the best 
women of Colorado have far more con- 
science in exercising their responsibilities 
as voters than the men of the same class. 
It is also true that women of standing in 
the community have great influence. .. . 
There is a splendid womanly independ- 
ence in being a voting citizen, and there 
is @ much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look 
upon their sisters not as playthings or as 
property, but as equals and fellow- 
citizens. 

Miss McCracken says: ‘‘No other man- 
ner of obtaining the political support of 
the poor’”’ (except by being kind to them 
with interested motives) ‘‘was even re- 
motely suggested.’’ Many Colorado wom- 
en besides Mrs. Ecob have described at 
length the work that the better informed 
women do to teach the less informed 
about public affairs, the many clubs and 
classes they conduct, etc. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell says: 

The best women are everywhere those 
who are most interested and active. One 
charming, sweet-voiced woman, whom 
every body liked, devoted herself to house- 
to-house’ visiting among the Hungarian, 
Italian, and German women, explaining to 
them the meaning of a vote, and holding 
classes for them. A number of these 
women have joined the League for Public 
Beauty, and are working in it. Equal 
suffrage has led to such a comradeship 
between rich and poor women as I have 
never seen elsewbere. A. 8. B. 
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QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 


Miss McCracken says: ‘‘The delicacy of 
her’’ (the Colorado woman’s) ‘perception 
of right and wrong has been dulled.’’ 
Miss Margaret Long, daughter of ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long, lived for three 
years in Colorado. She says: 


The women of Colorado are a power in 


State politics. They always cast their 
votes for the candidate of highest princi- 
ple and best moral character. The wom- 
en who vote in Colorado are the educated 
and refined women, and they, with many 
men who originally voted against equal 
suffrage, admit that it is a success, 

Miss McCracken says equal suffrage has 
tended to make Colorado politics ‘‘hyster- 
ical.’’ Columns of testimony could be 
given showing that it has:made primaries 
and conventions more quiet and orderly. 

Finally, Miss McCracken accuses some 
of the women of Colorado of having made 
to her ‘incomplete statements,’’ giving 
only part of the facts, and omitting the . 
other part, because it might have been an 
argument against equal suffrage. But Miss 
McCracken is in no position to throw 
stones. Her own article,;whatever else it 
may or may not be, is egregiously one- 
sided. According to her own account, 
most of the women whom she met in Col- 
orado were ardent suffragists — almost 
rabid ones. They must certainly have 
told her some good things about suffrage 
in Colorado. But she has suppressed all 
these, and has given only the bad things. 

The policy of the Outlook‘on this ques- 
tion has been conspicuously one-sided. 
Some time ago, Miss Emily Bissell, whose 
pen-name is Priscilla Leonard, made a 
visit to Colorado, and wrote for the Out- 
look an article which contained serious 
errors of fact. She asserted, for instance, 
that there were no women on the Denver 
school board, when there were; and that 
equal suffrage had led to no legislation in 
favor of social purity, although the first 
bill introduced by a woman member of 
the Colorado Legislature, and passed, was 
the bill raising the age of protection for 
girls to 18. Yetit was with the utmost 
difficulty that women of standing in Colo- 
rado obtained space in the Outlook to cor- 
rect these glaring misstatements. Miss 
McCracken’s article will undoubtedly call 
out indignant contradictions from Colo- 
rado. But, while Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
granted seven and a half pages to a casual 
tourist to set forth her unfavorable im- 
pressions of equal suffrage in that State, 
it may be doubted if he will grant half as 
much space to well-informed residents of 
Colorado to set forth solid facts on the 
other side. 

Such articles as Miss McCracken’s are 
valuable, however, because they always 
call out emphatic testimony from Colo- 
rado men and women to the good results 
of equal suffrage, and other papers will 
print it, even if the Outlook does not. 
Meanwhile, a recent bit of statistics may 
enable us to judge how far the characters 
of Colorado women have been depraved 
by the ballot. The Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association a few days ago cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the ballot to women. One of the 
speakers was ex-Gov. Adams. He said 
among other things: 

Our experiment has brought good to 
man and no harm to woman. The sweet- 
ness of woman has not been lost, her 
character has not been tainted, her nature 
not changed. There are only six women 


in the penitentiary, and 600 men. 
A. 8. B. 


Miss ANNIE S. PECK announces a new 
lecture on South American travel. 
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DENVER WOMEN ON MISS McCRACKEN. 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken, who is a 
daughter of the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New York, was the subject of con- 
siderable criticism at the Woman’s Club 
Fair in Denver the other day, for her re- 
cent article declaring that equal suffrage 
had had a)disastrous effect on the woman- 
liness of Colorado women. The Denver 
News of Dec. 3 says: 

‘*They (the Denver women) are not an- 
gry at Miss McCracken because she criti- 
cized them. What they are angry about is 
the way in which Miss McCracken got her 
information. During her visit here the 
prominent suffragists of the city enter- 
tained her right royally. They dined her 
and féted her, and many an expensive lit- 
tle souvenir of these hospitable gather- 
ings did Miss McCracken carry away with 
her when she finally left Denver. And all 
the time she was being entertained, Miss 
McCracken asked questions, clever, sym- 
pathetic questions, which indicated to her 
entertainers, or at least they thought they 
did, that at last their experiments in the 
suffrage line were to be put before the 
world in an appreciative way. 

***It simply makes my blood boil,’ said 
one prominent member of the Woman’s 
Club, ‘to think how we put ourselves 
out for Miss McCracken and did every- 
thing we possibly could for her, and then 
to get such treatment at her hands. It 
wasn’t common courtesy, to say the least. 
If she intended to write us up from an 
antagonistic standpoint, why didn’t she 
come here ina business way, get her ma- 
terial without accepting our hospitality, 
which she could easily have done, and 
then not be under obligations to us?’ 

** One of my friends, who is one of the 
best-known women in local politics, gave 
a luncheon for Miss McCracken,’ said an- 
other club woman. ‘It was really an ele- 
gant luncheon, although it was entirely 
impromptu, the hostess having only a few 
hours for preparation. There were quan- 
tities of beautiful flowers, and the napery, 
_ silver, and cut glass were spotless, for my 
friend, in spite of her political proclivi- 
ties, is an immaculate housekeeper. I 
was at the luncheon, and remember that 
Miss McCracken said that-it was’ most 
convincing evidence that politics and 
good housekeeping could go together.’ 

‘But another woman in the group 
which had Miss McCracken under discus- 
sion at the Woman’s Club Fair yesterday 
afternoon, had the worst story of all to 
tell, and it came as news to most of the 
other women. ‘That article of Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s was not her real view of the 
suffrage situation in Colorado. I know 
it, because Miss McCracken herself told 
meso. A few days before she left Denver 
she expressed to me her appreciation of 
how she had been treated by the suffra- 
gists of the city, and said she was sorry 
she could not write of them just as she 
thought. ‘But I’m to be paid for an arti- 
cle on the other side,’ she said, ‘and I 
shall have to write it.’ 

‘‘There seemed nothing more to be said 
after that, and. the women dispersed 
themselves among the pretty booths, to 
recover their equanimity before dinner 
was announced.”’ 

‘Among the prominent women who 
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take exceptions to Miss McCracken’s arti- 
cle are Mrs. Stuart Walling, Mrs. Mary O, 
C. Bradford, Mrs. Samuel Belford, Mrs. 
James D. Whitmore, Mrs. A. M. Welles, 
Mrs. John McNeil, Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Mrs. J. M. Walker, 
Mrs. Scott Saxton, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall, Mrs. Martha J. 
Cranmer, and Mrs. J. M. Goddard.”’ 


It was rumored some time ago.that Dr. 
Lyman Abbott was going to send a woman 
to Colorado to ‘‘write down’’ equal suf- 
frage. But what shall be said of the edi- 
tor of a religious paper who sends out 
a@ correspondent with instructions to in- 
vestigate a certain experiment, and to de- 
clare that its results are bad, whether they 
really are bad or not? 


— 


SUCCESSES AND POSTPONEMENTS. 


Steadily, as the rising tide of progress 
overflows the marshes of medieval barbar- 
ism, women are coming into possession of 
personal, parental, industrial, legal and 
political equality. Since our last weekly 
issue news has come that Tasmania has 
granted full suffrageto its women. They 
had previously secured the national suf- 
frage as. citizens of Federated Australia, 
and are now made voters in all State and 
local elections. 

Also, we learn that in Chicago, six 


women have been elected honorary mem- | 


bers of the Illinois Historical Society. 

Also, at Newton, Mass., last Tuesday, 
a woman running on nomination papers 
only, was elected a member of the school 
board over the regular party candidates, 
receiving 2,010 votes. 

On the other hand, the English House of 
Lords has decided that women are de- 
barred from becoming qualfied lawyers. 
The question arose on the appeal of a 
Londoner, Miss Bertha Cavo, against the 
decision of the benchers of Gray’s Inn 
not to admit her as a student for the pur- 
pose of being calledto- the bar. The court 
decided that there was no precedent for a 
woman’s admission to the inn of court, 
and no reason to create a precedent. The 
benchers assert tbat the statutes of Gray’s 
Inn ignore women so absolutely as to 
leave them no power to admit a woman. 

Commenting on this decision, the Chi- 
cago Legal News asks the following per- 
tinent questions: 

Did the House of Lords never make a 
precedent, and if so, could they not have 
made one inthis case? In England, wom- 
en may be queens and rule the nation, 
but can not be lawyers. Does it require 
more talent and ability to be 4 lawyer 
than a queen? 

‘Thus we have successes and postpone- 
ments. The successes are permanent, 
the postponements temporary. And all 
the time the tide rises! : 

Henry B. BLACKWELL 


— 


Miss ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN, whose 
article in the Outlook against equal suf- 
frage in Colorado is reviewed in another 
column, has given great delight to the op- 
ponents of equal rights for women, and 
they are quoting her as if the impressions 


of a casual tourist were of more value 
than the general opinion of the permanent 


residents of the State. 
woman’s club department in the N. Y. 


The editor of the | 


Evening Post, who is in communication 
with many Colorado clubs, writes: ‘‘Miss 
Elizabeth McCracken’s article, in which 
she declares that participation in politics 
has made Colorado women disputatious, 
has stifled in them natural charitable in- 
stincts, and has caused all charitable 
work to be regarded with suspicion by 
the community, has been received with 
astonishment rather than resentment by 
Colorado women. In Denver the Wo- 
man’s Club spent nearly $29,000 last year 
in its various philanthropies, and is now 
giving a large industrial fair, not one arti- 
cle shown. there having been solicited. 
Everything was contributed by club mem- 
bers and their friends, a number of out- 
siders asking, the privilege of contribut- 
ing. The club is reaching out into all 
kinds of social settlement work through 
extensions and classes, and there are few 
parts of the city which it does not reach. 
The object of the fair is to raise money to 
carry on this work, and to pay the inter- 
est on the club-house debt. The ground 
and the furnishings are all paid for, but 
there remains a debt on the building it- 
self, which could easily be paid from the 
regular revenue afforded by dues, etc., 
but it is precisely this money which the 
club takes pride in devoting to philan- 
thropic work.”’ 
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